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ands sake, boss! bring 


Irs RUMORED that porters have had to managers, and operators of independent, chain, and super- 
educate some of the wartime passengers market food outlets, and the medical profession. 


who've never ridden in sleeping cars before... The educational messages knock down the following 


... seems that they were taking the ladder into their — misconceptions about canned foods: 
upper berths with them to be sure of getting down again 


... that preservatives are added, that it is unsafe to 
in the morning. 


leave food in the open can, that dented, rusty cans of 


And, while this rumor may be entirely unfounded, it still food are harmful . .. 


illustrates a good old business principle . . . ...that vitamins are lost, that freezing renders 
canned foods unwholesome, that canned foods are raw 
-+.you’ve got to educate the customer, the old ones and need to be cooked. 
as well as the new ones, in the proper way to use your 


This is how we are implanting in strategic places the cor- 


; _— rect ideas about the foods you process. It is only one of 
American Can Company uses many publications to reach — gy many services to the canning industry. 


three important opinion-forming groups with educational 


messages about canned foods. AMERICAN CAN COM PA NY 


These groups include editors and publishers, owners, 230 Park Avenue + New York 17, N. Y. 


product. 
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FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


New priniciple. Perfect husking. Sides of hopper vibrate and expel 
ears without bruising. No clogging. Saves time and prevents 
damage to corn. Bigger capacity. Lower up-keep. 

Most complete line of Canning Machinery on the 

market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Fruits, Etc. 


Coen Canning Equipment 
Order Early for Early Deli verles 


The surprisingly satisfactory results 
obtained with the FMC Double 
Husker are typical of the results 
obtained from other FMC Corn Ma- 
chinery—Corn Washers, Brushers, 
Trimmers, Rehuskers, Corn Cutters, 


Washer - Cleaners, Silkers, etc. 
Order now. Get ready to eliminate 
bottle necks, and be ready to turn 
out the best corn you've ever pack- 
ed—at the fastest rate you've ever 
achieved. 


Send - 248- -page Catalog of FAC CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 


00D MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Hoopeston, Illinois 


Sprague-Sells Division 


CORN 
Double Reel 


WIS WHIRLPOOL WASHER 
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Shakespeare said... 


“I can no other answer make but thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks.” 
a Twelfth-Night, III, 2 


THAT IS EXACTLY our situation with 
regard to our food packer customers. ‘To them we say. . . thanks 
for having, this past year, so well anticipated their requirements, 
despite the fact that conditions surrounding their packs were 
so unsettled . . . thanks, for their understanding of our prob- 


lems . . . and ever thanks for the closer personal friendships 


which come with each year of association. 


: CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY. INC. 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Monday, the OPA issued an amendment to Sup- 

plement 7 to Food Products Regulation No. 1. 
Pricing Method No. 2 provides for figuring maximum 
prices for all the packed fruits, berries and vegetables 
of the 1944 pack, which have not been priced under 
Pricing Method No. 1, with the exception of snap beans 
produced in Maryland and New Jersey. These latter 
will be priced later in an addition to No. 1. 


D METHOD No. 2 LATER—On Nov. 13th, 


This announcement covers many pages, in fine type, 
and many tables of figures, so much so that we cannot 
possibly give it to you in this issue. However, we 
understand that the National Canners Association has 
furnished all of you with the detailed copy of this 
ruling, and that will serve your purpose for the time 
at least. 

We had to face the question of giving the issue up 
to this latest OPA order, or give you the accounts of 
the Canners Conventions in Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin, and we decided upon the Convention reports, 
and hope that meets with your approval. 


However, for the record, in case you are keeping file 
copies of THE CANNING TRADE in which all such re- 
ports have appeared in detail since the beginning, we 


will later on publish this latest issue in full. We had 
thought to ask you to drop us a postal card if you 
desired such publication, but that is not necessary. 
Pos: iily next week our paper quota will permit us to 
gi\« vou this, not that the quota has been increased at 
ali, st that the space will not be called for by con- 
Ve.-on reports. That is always a risky promise, as 
Wi : the appearance of this long ruling, without 


pre is notice. Keeping you carefully posted on these 
ru! os, and similar Governmental actions, has kept us 


on toes since the very beginning, but they are 
slo * down now in number, and having gotten 
th: n thus far we will complete the picture for you, 


We al 


( TING ROUGH—At last the Food and Drug law 
is \ing its fangs, and really getting rough with 
“essors. Note the decision against Carolene 
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Products Co., of Illinois. They made a filled milk 
product, variously called ‘“Milnut,” ‘“Milnot” and 
“Carolene,” all skim milk products fortified with vita- 
mins A and D, with vegetable oils added. The F & DA 
hauled them into court in Wheeling, W. Va., where 
they were convicted and fined, the Company $8,000 and 
each of the two partners or owners, also $8,000 each, 
and with one year in jail added, and both were put on 
probation for two years after serving their sentences. 

The case was taken to the U. S. Supreme Court, and 
that Court upheld the sentences. About time this fine 
law had full recognition in our courts, and adequate 
sentences imposed, and upheld on appeals. It will not 
be so easy to “get away” with anything from now, is 
our guess. 


TIME AND DEATH—Death is always a shock, as 
it was in the sudden death of Harry L. Cannon, last 
Friday the 10th; but when we learned that he had 
reached his 66th year, it gave us pause. We had 
known him for years and his father before him, and 
it does not seem that he could be that old. There may 
be men in the industry who can recall Mr. Harry P. 
Cannon, long time Secretary of the Atlantic States 
Packers Association, handling the eastern canners as 
did the Western Canned Goods Packers Association, 
the westerners. The father was a hard worker and did 
much to build up the association spirit in the industry, 
and was very active during the Conventions which 
brought together the two sets of canners, long before 
the founding of the National Canners Association. He 
was of course active in the foundation of that fine 
association, was one of the founders, of which later on 
his son, now dead was to become President. It had 
been our good fortune to serve as assistant Secretary 
to the older Cannon, and we were great friends, as was 
to happen with the late Cassius M. Dashiell, Secretary 
of the Tri-State Packers Association, and to whom we 
likewise fell heir as co-secretary for many years. 
Young Harry was then pursuing his studies at Dickin- 
son College, later to take over this large and well 
thought of canning business, and to build it ever 
higher. The two canners were of like energy; good 
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thinkers, with a habit or knack of hesitation in speech, 
exactly alike, and both beloved by the entire industry. 


Young Harry branched out further than his father: 
he became a member of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Philadelphia, in addition to holding membership in 
many prominent Clubs and Lodges, and even ran for 
Governor of Delaware; and then got into the thick of 
National Canner Association activities, where he was 
engrossed at the time of his sudden death. The strange 
thing is that Harry, Jr., seemed to be the perfect speci- 
men of rugged health, and, for all we knew, always 
seemed to have avoided the usual sicknesses that most 
of us are heir to, at least at times. But we are still 
trying to figure how he could be 66. He did not look 
it, judged on the basis of other men of that “ripe, old 
age.” 

He will be sadly missed in the counsels of the indus- 
try, and in extending sincere sympathy to his bereaved 
family, we must add that they have much to be proud 
of, for he was a man beloved by men, and that is a 
high test. 


THE FARMER’S STATUS—While you may not be 
contracting for the 1945 crops as yet, it would be well 
to take a glance at the gentlemen who will take your 
orders, or not. Here is an official summary: 


Current problems of agriculture and the financial 
position of farmers were reported by the Office of War 
Information on the basis of data received from the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Office of Price Administration. 

In looking comprehensively at agriculture in terms 
of the last war and of the present conflict, the agencies 
concerned conclude: 


1. Farm real estate values have increased 36 per 
cent in four years and, according to the Department cf 
Agriculture, may be approaching a danger point in 
some areas. 

2. Farm debt is declining. This is particularly true 
of mortgage debt, which had decreased almost $1,000,- 
000,000 in four years to a level of $5,600,000,000 on 
January 1, 1944. During and after the last war such 
debts rose sharply. 

3. Farmer-operators’ reserves of about $12,000,000,- 
000 in cash and other liquid resources are the largest 
in history. Included are about $2,400,000,000 invested 
in United States savings bonds. 

4. Inventories of crops and livestock are larger now 
than they were 25 years ago, totaling about $15,100,- 
000,000 on January 1 of this year, more than double the 
figure of four years ago. Both quantity and price 
increases are responsible. 

5. Largely as a result of price increases, but also 
because of reduced debts, increased cash and bonds, 
and increased quantities of livestock and other assets, 
the equities of the owners in agriculture increased 
about $30,000,000,000 in the four-year period ended 
January 1, 1944. 

6. Cash farm income rose 119 per cent, or more than 
$10,000,000,000, from the year 1940 to the year 1943. 

Concerning the importance of price controls to farm 
prosperity, the Office of Price Administration points 
out: 

“During this war, we have had a widespread and 
generally effective system of price controls. These 
price controls have held down the farmers’ own costs 
for food and clothing, for fertilizer, machinery and 
other supplies. In the last war, the farmers’ costs rose 
almost as far and as fast as his (own) prices.” 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


Group Discusses Plans for Coming Year 
During Two-Day Session 


The Planning Committee met at the 
NCA’s headquarters in Washington on 
November 4 and 5, and after two days’ 
discussion of the questions involved in 
suggesting plans for the coming year, 
adjourned until November 25, when an- 
other meeting will be held just prior to 
the meeting of the NCA Administrative 
Council and the Board of Directors. 


In the meantime, an effort will be made 
to obtain more information from canners 
throughout the country with respect to 
questions upon which there are differ- 
ences of opinion, in order that the report 
of the Planning Committee, when sub- 
mitted to the Board of Directors for 
consideration, may adequately reflect the 
views and desires of the industry. 


Subjects discussed by the Committee 
included OPA pricing policy and proce- 
dure; subsidies; support prices (both 
grower and canner); WFA floor support 
price program; procurement policy and 


Government reservations; labor supply; 
pack and civilian supplies; surplus dis- 
posal; limitation orders; rationing; re- 
negotiation; use of critical materials; 
and exports. 

Early in the discussions it became evi- 
dent that many of the questions that 
arose could be answered only by making 
assumptions with regard to various fac- 
tors, such as the present supply situation 
(both Government and civilian), the 
prospective needs for the armed forces, 
the probable date of the end of hostili- 
ties, probable labor supply, the Govern- 
ment’s policy on support prices, the atti- 
tude of Congress on subsidies, the ration- 
ing policy, etc. Consequently, a con- 
siderable part of the meeting was de- 
voted to discussion of possible alterna- 
tives under different situations. 

Information available to the Commit- 
tee indicated that the production goal for 
the major canned vegetables in 1945 will 
call for approximately the same total 
volume as packed in 1944, but with the 
probability of some changes in the goals 
for individual products. This goal is 
predicated on the assumption that the 
supply situation is such that, although 
hostilities in Europe may end before the 
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1945 production goes into consumption, 
the civilian market will be able to absorb 
the foods not required by the Govern- 
ment. 

It was also indicated that to obtain 
this level of production in 1945, grower 
support prices will be necessary. Conse- 
quently, the War Food Administration is 
going ahead with plans based upon 
the production needs and the incentives 
considered necessary to attain that pro- 
duction. The grower support program 
under consideration would operate in 
about the same way in 1944, with ad- 
justment of area prices by grades of “aw 
product to reflect customary practice. 

The canner floor price support }r0- 
gram, it was indicated, might pro’ ide 
for offers to buy at specific prices for 
grades, etc., rather than at a price re re- 
senting certain percentages of the (PA 
ceilings. 

The question of OPA ceilings invo ves 
the question of subsidies, as wel: as 
methods and procedures in establis iing 
prices. The WFA program appare tly 
assumes that subsidies will be pai in 
1945, or in event there is no provisior for 
subsidies, that a compensating incr ase 
in OPA ceilings will be made. 
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“ennsylvania Canners Stress Merchandising 


"uther Bowman, the Juniata Cannery, 
Newville, was elected to succeed James 
S:uart, Somerset Canning Corporation, 
Somerset, as President of the Pennsyl- 
vecia Canners Association at the Thir- 
ticth Annual Convention held at the 
Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pennsylvania, 
November 9 and 10. 

Secretary William A. Free in his re- 
port gave some indication of the atten- 
dance when he said “never before have 
all the hotels in this city been sold out 
so long in advance of a Pennsylvania 
Canners Meeting.” The crowd was large 
and the enthusiasm high. 

Alert to the ever present need for 
merchandising effort to keep customers 
sold even now when goods move freely, 
the Pennsylvania Association built its 
convention around the merchandising 
theme. To enforcibly impress conven- 
tionites, directly behind the speakers 
table in the meeting room was erected a 
large outdoor advertising display—‘Buy 
Pennsylvania Canned Foods” — with 
streamers bearing the same _ legend 
adorning every supporting column of the 
room. 

Immediately following the luncheon at 
1:30 P.M., President Stuart stressed the 
convention theme and got the meeting 
promptly under way. In his remarks he 
referred to the quality canned foods for 
which the State is building fame, and 
made an earnest plea for retention of 
high quality even in the intensive produc- 
tion of war’s demand. He then asked 
Secretary William A. Free for his re- 
port. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Custom dictates that the Secretary of 
this Association shall make a report at 
the Annual Convention. I am going to 
take the liberty today to discard that old 


custom. I am sure all of you have done 
enouvh reporting this past year. I’ll not 
burden you with another. 

Mention the word “MERCHANDIS- 
ING” -the theme of this Convention— 
and -nnsylvania canners go to work. 
An’ .-shtly so, for Merchandising and 
Pro go hand in hand. The progress 
of P ylvania canners is being watched 
by t od trades throughout the land. 
_Y ave all done a noble job in meet- 
Ing vartime requirements. The war 
has yet been won—let none of us 
fors at for a single moment. Let all 
tinue to do our full share and 


mol us resolve to renew our pledge 


for suing full production of canned 
food needed by our Armed Forces, 
our “s and our War Workers at 
hon: ‘t us win the war—first! 

Bu. 2 of these days it will be won— 
and Along with the victories of 
war come the stark realization of 
. into a new era. A situation 


salesmanship and merchandis- 
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Bowman Succeeds Stuart 


TRE 


LUTHER K. BOWMAN 
President 


ing will play an ever growing and impor- 
tant part. The day will pass when “sell- 
ing’’ our packs will be mere order taking. 
The day will come when our packs will 
actually have to be “sold.” That is the 
day progressive processors look forward 
to. 

That will be a new era. An era of 
opportunity and progress. An era in 
which canners can go forth with pride 
and merchandise their packs. It will be 
a competitive era as well, so we cannot 
afford to wait until people are ready to 
patronize us, but we must go out and 
merchandise our wares by telling every- 
one to “Buy Pennsylvania’s Canned 
Foods.” We may as well enter upon this 
era with a definite understanding of 
what is before us in this instance and 
not only resolve, but actually take steps 
to meet this new and proper condition 
individually and collectively. Buyers 
need our help to buy and sell Pennsyl- 
vania canned foods and we must give 
them that help. The progressive canners 
of this great Commonwealth have a duty 
to perform—a story to tell—and that 
duty can only be performed and that 
story told by the proper merchandising 
of your packs in the future. 

In justice to the officers and members 
of the Association who have worked so 
closely this past year with me in con- 
ducting the affairs of this Association, 
you should be told briefly a few things. 


LABOR SUPPLY 


This past season turned out to be one 
that kept us constantly on the alert. 
Most all of you are familiar with the 
establishment of the Prisoner of War 
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and the Jamaican Labor Camps. The 
labor from these camps was used to help 
harvest and put up the packs of this past 
season. These new ventures for Penn- 
sylvania canners brought about many 
headaches. They did, however, assist ma- 
terially in getting up the pack and with 
all the trials and tribulations attendant 
thereto, I believe that canners who used 
some of this type of labor, are generally 
satisfied with the results. I would like 
to publicly express here, the appreciation 
of the Pennsylvania Canning Industry 
for the fine efforts put forth by the War 
Manpower Commission and the United 
States Employment Service offices in this 
State, and the Emergency Farm Place- 
ment offices of the Extension Service, in 
making this additional labor supply 
available and the efficient placement of it. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The membership of our Association 
stands at its highest peak in history and 
is truly representative of the Industry 
in Pennsylvania. I am happy to report 
that our treasury is in a very satisfac- 
tory condition. 

I would like to announce here the new 
active canner members of your Associa- 
tion—the L. A. Wehler Packing Com- 
pany and the Fulton County Canning 
Company. The new Associate members 
are—W. H. and L. D. Betz, Philadelphia, 
consultants on water problems and prob- 
lems of sewage disposal; Kieckhefer Con- 
tainer Company, manufacturers of ship- 
ping containers; David Landreth Seed 
Company, distributors of seeds, the Rain 
and Hail Insurance Bureau and the Uni- 
versal Underwriters, both the latter sup- 
plying insurance protection to the Indus- 
try in their respective field of endeavor. 

Your Association is proud of the sev- 
eral Pennsylvania canners whose out- 
standing production achievements have 
been recognized by our Government 
through the Achievement “A” Awards. 
I am sure that when the War Food Ad- 
ministration thoroughly investigates the 
production accomplishments of more 
Pennsylvania canners, more Awards will 
be made. Knowing your production 
achievements as I do, I should like to 
nominate every one of you for a job well 
done. 

Five years ago, we celebrated in this 
very room, our Silver Jubilee Anniver- 
sary. If we are looking for something to 
celebrate on this 30th Anniversary, we 
might well celebrate the fact that Vic- 
tory in this war is nearer to us with 
each day—that we live in these United 
States of American and that we are 
members of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association. 

I want to quote a few appropriate lines 
from a recent address by Mr. Eric John. 
ston :— 
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“As a nation our nerves are steady and 
our heart is in the right place. The 
willingness to save life by losing life 
for great ideals has been demon- 
strated by Americans on a score of 
battlefields. Our spirit is robust, 
hardened by recent adversity, and re- 
fined by recent sacrifice. We can 
confront the future, not with empty 
bravado, but with true courage, and 
with an optimism based not only on 
inner certainty, but on a conscious 
dedication to the American dream of 
justice and happiness for all.” 


NCA PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


G. SHERWIN HAXTON, President of the 
National Canners Association then told 
of how NCA and the authorities in 
Washington are appreciative of the co- 
operation Pennsylvania Canners have ex- 
tended them. Membership of NCA, he 
said, represents about one-third of the 
canners of the United States producing 
about 80 per cent of the total packs. The 
Association is endeavoring to keep its 
members posted of all governmental de- 
mands and requirements through its 
weekly Information Letter. Through its 
Division of Complaints a strong contri- 
bution has been made to quashing many 
unjust accusations about canned foods, 
many of which are of a racketeering 
nature. To indicate progress made, com- 
plaints have decreased from something 
over 2200 in 1940 to about 600 in 1943, 
Mr. Haxton said. 


The NCA has maintained a very close 
contact with Washington authorities in- 
cluding WPB, WFA and OPA, he said, 
and despite some feeling to the contrary, 
OPA has had a very stabilizing effect on 
prices in contrast to the last war. Mr. 
Haxton said that being a small canner 
himself it has been his observation that 
the small canner benefits most from asso- 
ciation services. Speaking of 1945, he 
said, it appears that prices will again be 
on a formula basis. Acreage goals are 
expected to be set at about 103 per cent 
of 1944 for Tomatoes, about 96 per cent 
for Corn and Peas, and approximately 75 
per cent for Snap Beans. 


POST WAR—Reconversion presents no 
problem in machinery, he reminded. Eat- 
ing out has a definite trend and it is 
expected that the many trained Army 
cooks returning to civilian living will 
want to enter the restaurant business, all 
of which should furnish further outlets 
for canned foods. Mr. Haxton believes 
that more canners will have to extend 
their season—pack more commodities, 
give full attention to quality, and an im- 
proved product in the can. 


THE BROKERS PLACE 


In the absence of Wayne Clarke, Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association Presi- 
dent, tied up with Government work, the 
Association’s hard-working Secretary, 
William Wolf, presented an interesting 
address on the broker’s place in mer- 


chandising. Merchandising differs from 


advertising, he said, in that the latter 


brings the people to the product, whereas 
the former takes the product to the 
people. He cited many instances where 


Wn. A. “BILL” FREE 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Canners’ Association 


the canned foods broker has his place in 
merchandising. His acquaintance and 
knowledge of the trade permits full op- 
portunity for work in his principal’s be- 
half with both retail and wholesale out- 
lets, to better establish brands. “Brands,” 
he said, are definitely the consumer’s 
buying incentive, made so by the switch 
to self service retail merchandising, 
where no salesman is available to influ- 
ence sales. 


THE ELECTION 


J. I. Burgoon, Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, recommended the 
nomination of the following officers, who 
were unanimously elected: Luther Bow- 
man, The Juniata Cannery, Newville, 
President; T. Stran Summers, Charles G. 
Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Vice- 
President; Vegetables; J. P. Hollabaugh, 
The C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, Vice-President, Fruits; Charles H. 
G. Sweigart, Keystone Mushroom Com- 
pany, Coatesville, Vice-President, Mush- 
rooms; William A. Free, Hungerford 
Packing Company, Hungerford, Execu- 
tive Secretary and Treasurer; Wirt S. 
Winebrenner, D. E. Winebrenner Com- 
pany, Hanover, Canning Industry Co- 
ordinator for Pennsylvania. 


Directors elected to serve for a term of 
three years are: Roy D. Snyder, Howard 
Musselman, M. E. Knouse, and Allan 
Warehime. 


FRIDAY’S SESSIONS 


Interesting talks were heard at morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on Friday 
when Harold F. Douglas, Vice-President 
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of Benton & Bowles, Inc., advertising 
counsellors for Can Manufacturers In- 
stitute, described the work the Institute 
is doing to help build consumer prefer- 
ence for cans. There has been no “hit 
and miss” method used in the planning 
of this advertising campaign, as all facts 
are based on the result of an extensive 
survey, both among distributors and con- 
sumers. Out of some 24 questions asked 
the consumer, the gist of these has been 
boiled down to five major reasons why 
women prefer buying food in cans, and 
these reasons are emphasized in current 
advertising. The Institute is working in 
cooperation with National Canners Asso- 
ciation in research work to determine the 
vitamin content of the various canned 
foods. The work is being conducted at 
four large universities and when com- 
pleted will be available for the informa- 
tion of the canners. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Interesting talks were made by Carlton 
F. Sturdy of the American Can Company 
Speaking Service, who told of some of 
the problems canners will face after the 
war in that the Government, as the in- 
dustry’s big buyer, will then be out of 
the market, and competition can be ex- 
pected from frozen foods and the in- 


stallation of freezers in the home for the @ 


handling of all manner of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Theodore A. Newhoff, advertising 
agency executive, gave additional helpful 
suggestions for the merchandising of 
canned foods, and Major E. A. de Lima, 
in charge of subsistence at the Jersey 
City Quartermaster Depot, explained the 
Government’s needs for canned foods and 
their manner of distribution. 


The meeting adjourned at 4 o’clock. 


The annual dinner, tendered by mem- 
bers of the allied industries, was at 6:30 
P.M. and was followed by some inter- 
esting entertainment. 


PRICE DIFFERENCES IN WAR I, 
AND WAR II 


For wholesalers and retailers who may 
not have been in business during the last 
war, or may not now have access to 
records of the price changes that took 
place during and after that war, the dif- 
ference illustrates clearly the tre nen- 
dous stake that food dealers have iv the 
continuance of price controls for some 
time after victory has been won. With 
VE-Day apparently in the offing, the J 
consideration is both timely and impor 
tant. No member of the food trade ° vants 
to see a repetition of what happered to 
the food prices after the last war. 


Wholesale food prices in 1919 reached 
an index of 238; in 1944 that stards a 
162. In the retail field, food prices it 
1919 reached 225, while this yee the 
same goods show 145. 

That give you an idea. 
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‘“YISCONSIN CANNERS PLAN FOR ‘45 


Talk Labor, Prices And Other Contributing Factors—Weix Elected President 


1a closed meeting Monday morning, 
N. vember 138, Wisconsin Canners, gath- 
ering at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
listened to the Secretary’s report, the 
report of Traffic Manager Thomas, 
elected officers, and heard an interesting 
address on “Excess profits tax relief 
under Section 722 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code by H. J. McAlpin.” (Mr. Mc- 
Alpin’s talk will be published in an early 
issue.) 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Leo J. Weix, of Oconomowoc, was 
elected President to succeed Robert 
Baker. Other officers include N. J. Lau, 
Hartford, Vice-President; H. C. Me- 
Carty, Brownsville, Secretary; and C. A. 
Friday, New Richmond, Treasurer. 

These compose the Board of Directors 
together with H. J. Verhulst, Sheboy- 
gan; E. Ebentier, Holman; J. F. Fuhre- 
mann, Appletcn; and T. O. Goeres, Lodi. 
Marvin Verhulst was reappointed Execu- 
tive Secretary and F. L. Thomas, Traffic 
Manager. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


Monday afternoon’s session immedi- 
ately followed a luncheon and was opened 
by President Baker, who reviewed some 
of the problems of the past season and 
recommended that an immediate canvass 
be made by the Association to determine 
the industry’s labor needs for ’45 to as- 
sure sufficient help to care for the packs, 
and another to find what trucks both 
canner-owned and property of trucking 
companies, must be replaced to get the 
crops in. 

President Baker also advocated any 


action that might result in early an- 
nouncement of growers’ prices, that con- 
tracting with growers might proceed at 
the carliest possible date. 


lie also felt that a disclosure of Gov- 
ernment holdings of canned food would 
assis! in better planning the season’s 
operations, 


“HE WORKINGS OF THE 
\DVISORY COMMITTEE 


rs STARE, Chairman of the Canned 


Pex ~visory Committee and member of 
the «-all Industry Advisory Commit- 
the functions of these com- 
mii n that they are just that, advi- 
sor ups that endeavor to present the 
View. ’ the industry “back home” for 
thi icfit of the authorities, and that 
the e no voice in the final decisions. 


D ‘IBUTION OF SURPLUSES 


M ‘RENNER, Chief of Procurement 
and ¢ Support Branch, Office of Dis- 


tril . WFA, explained the duties of 
his ular branch in the procurement 
and ‘ibution of the available supply 
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of canned foods. The Army, he said, 
gets first preference, with consumers and 
other agencies following. 

With reference to surpluses, Mr. Bren- 
ner said, and stressed very forcibly, that 
canners are going to have to do their 
part in buying back offerings and dis- 
tributing to buyers, otherwise they may 
find a very severe competitor in the Gov- 
ernment, which must dispose of unneeded 
stocks. 

Mr. Brenner said he could see no sur- 
pluses from the 1944 crop year. 


THE WHOLESALER’S VIEWPOINT 


H. E. HUPP, General Manager of the 
Bunn Capitol Grocery Company, Spring- 
field, Illinois, spoke of “The Canner’s 
problem—past, present and future.” 

The success of the grocer, he said, de- 
pends on the success of the canners. In 
the past it was a situation of “low prices 
and little profit” and since profits were 
small, it was only natural that goods be 
bought at the lowest possible price. For 
the present, with Uncle Sam the indus- 
try’s biggest buyer, there is no problem 
to dispose of the large packs. But there 
will come a day when the situation will 
change and canners will have to mer- 
chandise their goods, cooperate with their 
buyers, offer helpful suggestions, and lay 
particular stress on quality, to compete 
with frozen food competition. 


SOCIAL FEATURES 


Five hundred and four of those in at- 
tendance registered, and _ practically 
everyone partook of Continental Can 
Company’s hospitality at their annual 
Cocktail Party that preceded the Dinner 
Dance. It was necessary to place extra 
tables in the foyer of the large Crystal 
Ball Room to care for the dinner dancers. 


SECRETARY VERHULST HONORED 


A feature of the occasion was the 
presentation to Marvin Verhulst, in ap- 
preciation of the fine work of the Secre- 
tary during the past years, of a testi- 
monial scroll signed by each contributing 
member, along with a check for $1500. 
It came as a complete surprise and was 
bewilderedly accepted. 


CANNERY LABOR 


Promptly at 10 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing, November 14, the second days’ pro- 
ceedings began with an interesting talk 
by C. L. Miler, member. of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. Mr. Miler ex- 
plained that it is the commission’s duty 
to administer the Wage and Hour Law 
for women and minors, and the State’s 
Safety Law, and outlined some of the 
violations. He complimented the canners 
on their very fine cooperation, and said 
that most violations were because of mis- 
understandings, and assured them of 
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Commission’s desire to cooperate with 
the industry. Mr. Miler endorsed the 
suggestion of one of the canners to call 
a one day State-wide meeting in advance 
of the season, to discuss wage and hour 
requirements and safety measures. 


IMPORTED LABOR 


ARLIE MUCKS, State Supervisor of the 
Emergency Farm Labor program, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, said in his 
opinion an early end in the war will 
cause no change in labor supply for 1945. 
Foreign labor, he said, was in 1944 re- 
sponsible for about 45 per cent of the 
Wisconsin pea pack, and about 50 per 
cent of the corn pack, and it is going to 
be necessary to again import labor to 
care for the ’45 packs. Requirements for 
’45 are going to be about the same as last 
year, and just how soon they can get 
started on the program will depend upon 
Congress’ disposition of Public Law 
#229, providing for the importation of 
such labor. His department is ready to 
proceed immediately, and it was his sug- 
gestion that canners let County Agents 
know their needs promptly in order to be 
ready to proceed without delay. 


PRISONER LABOR 


Commenting on the use of prisoner 
labor during the past season, Major 
Daniel Treleven, State Liaison Officer 
and Prisoner of War Project Officer, said 
that much profit will come out of last 
year’s first experience. He reminded 
them that we must realize that a pri- 
soner is not a criminal, that these men 
come from all walks of life. They must, 
therefore, be treated fairly but firmly. 
The degree of failure last season could 
be laid to: First, lack of experience; 
Second, to the efficiency of the camp com- 
mander; and Third, proper use and han- 
dling by the canner. Their use in all 
instances must be in accordance with the 
rules of the Geneva Conference, he re- 
minded. 


To obtain prisoner labor the canner 
must first have exhausted the local labor 
supply; the need must be certified by the 
War Manpower Commission; they must 
be paid the going labor rate, and they 
must be fully utilized, Major Treleven 
said. 


G. SHERWIN HAXTON, President of the 
National Canners Association, reviewed 
the Association’s extensive wartime ac- 
tivities, and services, enumerated the 
benefits to be derived through member- 
ship, and told of the formation of the 
Planning Committee, a group consisting 
of 18 members, representing every sec- 
tion of the country, and which will be 
most active this coming year. This com- 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


PEAR AND CHERRY CEILINGS IN 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


Processor ceilings for the 1944 pack 
of light sweet cherries and Bartlett pears 
produced in the States of Oregon and 
Washington were announced Nov. 11th 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
Ceiling prices for these fruits produced 
in other areas have already been an- 
nounced. 


The new ceilings, which become effec- 
tive November 16, 1944, were established 
after consultation with representative 
members of the industry, OPA said. 


Today’s ceiling prices will result in 
consumers paying about a cent more for 
a No. 2% can of Bartlett pears and 
about four cents a can more for sweet 
cherries than they did under the 1943 
ceiling prices on Washington and Oregon 
output of these two items. 


The increase was granted because of 
higher raw material costs, OPA said. 
The raw material costs for sweet cher- 
ries produced in Oregon and Washington 
are based on the price of $215 per ton 
recommended by the War Food Admin- 
istration. Raw material costs for packed 


Bartlett pears are based on the price of 
$73 per ton as recommended by the War 
Food Administration. 

The formula used for pricing canned 
sweet cherries and canned Bartlett pears 
is the same as the formula used for other 
1944 major canned pack items. : 

A processor establishes his base price, 
which is his selling price for the item 
during the first 60 days of the 1941 pack. 
To this base price he adds the “permitted 
increase” found in the supplement for 
the various can sizes, grades and styles 
of packs. OPA figured the “permitted 
increases” from a cost study of the in- 
dustry and from data supplied by the 
industry. 

After he has added these two figures, 
the processor consults the “price ranges” 
provided in the amendment. If his base 
price plus his permitted increase is 
higher than the top figure in the price 
range for that particular can size and 
grade, his maximum price is the highest 
amount in the price range. If it is lower 
than the bottom of the range, he may 
come up to the lowest figure in the range. 

Today’s amendment also provides a 
table for pricing sweet cherries and 
Bartlett pears packed in glass containers. 


AREA 2 
SWEET CHERRIES 


No. 10 cans 
Permitted increase Price ranges 


No. 214 cans 
Style and grade: Permitted increase Price ranges 


Light (unpitted) 


Fancy $1.29 $3.63-$4.01 $4.82 $13.08-$13.22 
Choice 1.13 3.39- 3.63 4.20 11.77- 12.77 
Standard 1.04 3.07- 3.37 3.89 10.80- 11.56 


BARTLETT PEARS 


No. 214 cans 
Permitted increase Price ranges 


No. 10 cans 
Style and grade: Permitted increase Price ranges 


Bartlett pears, halves (peeled) 


Fancy $0.89 $3.14-$3.34 $3.33 $10.85-$11.13 
Choice .83 2.89- 3.05 $3.11 9.91- 10.15 
Standard 73 2.62- 2.74 2.74 9.08- 9.21 


(Amendment 14 to Supplement 7—Packed Fruits, Berries and Vegetables of the 1944 and Later Packs 
—to Food Products Regulation No. 1—effective November 16, 1944.) 


MORE CONTAINER MAKING 
MACHINERY 


operations report was required from 
manufacturers. The removal of the rat- 
ing floor is not expected to result in any 


Manufacturers of machinery for mak- 
ing containers will be permitted to ac- 
cept unrated orders and make delivery on 
such orders, the War Production Board 
announced Nov. 10, as a result of the 
revocation of L-332 (General Industrial 
Equipment). The qualifying provision 
is that acceptance of unrated orders 
must not interfere with delivery of rated 
orders on hand. 


Prior to revocation of L-332, a rating 
of AA-5 was necessary for delivery of 
container machinery and a _ monthly 
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substantial increase in the present back- 
log of unfilled orders, WPB officials said, 
since manufacturers of container ma- 
chinery are now accepting unrated orders 
through the operations of Priorities Reg- 
ulation 24, 


Container machinery includes such 
items as bag-making machinery; metal 
can and drum-making machinery; paper 
can, tube, box and carton-making ma- 
chinery; cap crown-making machinery; 
screw-capping machinery; and can, jar 
and bottle-capping machinery. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BAKER SUCCEEDS CARROLL 


Deputy Administrator, James F, 
Brownlee, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Jeoffrey Baker as Director of the 
Food Price Division to succeed Jean F, 
Carroll, who resigned, to take effect No- 
vember 15. 

John F. Gismond has been named to 
succeed Mr. Brownlee as Assistant of the 
Division, and Edward F. Phelps, Jr., to 
care for the Fruit and Vegetable Branch 
as price executive. 

Mr. Baker comes from the General 
Foods Sales Company, Inc., and Mr. Gis- 
mond from the Quaker Maid Company. 


RATION PERIODS LISTED 


To facilitate inventory record-keeping, Be 


the Office of Price Administration this 
week announced food rationing periods 
to be used during 1945. 

This announcement, OPA emphasized, 
is to aid wholesalers in their record- 
keeping, and does not imply a decision as 
to foods to be rationed next year or the 
length of the time that rationing pro- 
grams must be continued. 

The periods and the numbers of weeks 
in each will be: 

Period No. of Weeks 
1—Dec. 31, 1944-Jan. 27, 1945...... 4 
2—Jan. 28, 1945-March 3, 1945.... 5 
38—March 4, 1945-March 31, 1945 4 
4—April 1, 1945-April 28, 1945.... 4 
5—April 29, 1945-June 2, 1945.... 5 
6—June 3, 1945-June 30, 1945...... 4 
7—July 1, 1945-July 28, 1946........ 4 
8—July 29, 1945-Sept. 1, 1945...... 5 
9—Sept. 2, 1945-Sept. 29, 1945... 4 
10—Sept. 30, 1945-Oct. 27, 1945.... 4 
11—Oct. 28, 1945-Dec. 1, 1946........ 5 
12—Dec. 2, 1945-Dec. 29, 1946........ 4 


PUSH B-M PROGRAM 


Prominent members of the National 
Food Brokers’ Association will meet with 
manufacturers in New York November 
20 and 21 during the progress of the 
annual convention of Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, to discuss dev«lop- 
ments to date and the future status of 
the “Broker-Manufacturers Sales P!an.” 

This plan, which features the opera- 
tion of complete selling services by food 
brokers in major markets, has s'own 
continued development during the war 
years, notwithstanding the manp wer 
shortage, and is expected to witness al 
accelerated rate of growth after the wal. 


CANNERY SOLD 


Albert Doyle,. who operated as the 
McEwen Canning Company, Mc! wel, 
Tennessee; for twenty years, has soi the 
factory to Fred Gentry and W. M. 
Frazee, who expect to operate durin z the 
1945 season. 
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Watt J 
must be quick action see materials for 


charging fire-fighting apparatus must be avail- 
able for instant use. 


That is why Cole Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., package their Foam Liquid and Speed 
Foam Drench in Crown cans. Completely protected 
by Crown cans, Cole products are kept laboratory- 
fresh... always ready for life—and property- 
saving service. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA 


Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
Baltimore, Md. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


HARRY L. CANNON DIES 


Harry L. Cannon, 66, President of the 
canning firm of H. P. Cannon & Son, 
Inc., at Bridgeville, Delaware, died sud- 
denly November 10 at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Cannon, a former 
President of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, was in that 
city on business for the bank when he 
was stricken at his hotel. 

Born at Bridgeville, Delaware, Janu- 
ary 10, 1878, Mr. Cannon entered the 
canning business in 1899 upon gradua- 
tion from Dickinszn College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. In the beginning Mr. 
Cannon was associated in business with 
his father, the late Henry P. Cannon. 

Survivors include his widow, a son, 
Henry P., II, and a daughter. 

Mr. Cannon was a member of the fol- 
lowing Association committees at the 
time of his death: Finance, War Coun- 
cil, War Planning, Manpower, and Plan- 
ning for 1944 Production. He was also 
an active member of the Advisory Board, 
and a trustee of the Protective Fund and 
the Retirement Fund. During his entire 
career he had been unusually active and 
prominent in both national and State 
canning activities. Besides serving as 
an NCA Director in 1916 to 1919, he 
served on a number of other important 
Association committees, and from 1914 
to 1916 was Vice-President of the Tri- 
State Packers Association. 

Active in fraternal and political cir- 
cles, Mr. Cannon was a Mason, a member 
of the Shrine, and the Union League 
Club. He was the Republican nominee 
for Governor of the State of Delaware in 
1936. 

Besides serving as a trustee for the 
University of Delaware and Dickinson 
College, Mr. Cannon at the time of his 
death was director of the Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia Railway, Dia- 
mond State Telephone Company, Eastern 
Shore Public Service Company, Terminal 
Warehouse Company of Baltimore, and 
Warner International Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago. 

Few men in the industry had a wider 
circle of acquaintances and friends. His 
death is a great loss to both the com- 
munity in which he lived and to the in- 
dustry with which he has been so long 
associated. — From NCA Information 
Letter. (See Editorial this issue.) 


JOHN SAMPONT DEAD 


John Sampont, Vice-President of the 
Knellsville Pea Canning Company, Port 
Washington, Wisconsin, died on Wednes- 
day, November 15. He is survived by his 
wife, one son and one daughter, and re- 
gretted by a host of friends who have 
held him in esteem. 
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HARRY L. CANNON 


WM. PENNEWILL DEAD 


William Pennewill, prominent in east- 
ern food trade circles, died suddenly, fol- 
lowing a heart attack, at Dover, Del., 
on Nov. 12. 

Mr. Pennewill was associated with 
Ashenfelter & Morrow, well-known New 
York City food brokers, at the time of 
his death, and had been in the brokerage 
business for many years. 

He formerly operated a canning plant 
in Delaware and was at one time Mayor 
of the city of Dover, Del. 


WHY MUST WHOLESALERS 
REPORT STOCKS OF NON- 
RATIONED ITEMS? 


As long as there is even a remote pos- 
sibility that a point value may be 
assigned to an item, either at present or 
at any future date, statistical informa- 
tion regarding that item is a necessity. 
In the absence of statistical data, OPA 
would be unable to determine accurately 
whether or not it might be necessary to 
restore an item to rationing. 

OPA has no desire to increase the 
work load of any tradesmen, but so long 
as rationing of processed foods remains 
necessary, the National Office must have 
adequate statistical information on all 
foods rationed or subject to becoming 
rationed. Therefore, Form R-1310 must 
necessarily include items other than 
those currently rationed. 
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RETAILERS SHORT ON SUPPLIES 


Although supplies of most staple foods 
were ample, grocers’ shelves were not as 
well stocked with pork, rationed beef, 
butter, and American Cheddar cheese on 
October 17 as in mid-September, accord- 
ing to field representatives of the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics who visited independent grocery 
stores in 56 large cities. 

Larger supplies of the best grades of 
lamb and veal, commercial grade beef, 
canned peaches and canned vegetables 
were reported than in September. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the stores were 
competely out of stocks of pork, canned 
pineapple, mixed fruits, and American 
Cheddar cheese, and one-third had no 
butter. Even when supplies were avail- 
able, they were limited and often sold out 
in the early part of the day, the field 
representatives reported Nov. 10th. 

Shortages of butter were reported by 
32 per cent.of the independent grocers in 
October, as compared with 27 per cent in 
September, and almost twice as many 
stores were without supplies from three 
to six days during the week preceding 
the October survey as in the first week 
of September. Stocks of American Ched- 
dar cheese were slightly reduced, with 
supplies in only one-half of the stores. 
Other types of cheeses were more easily 
obtained than in September. Canned 
salmon continued to be exceedingly 
scarce, with 84 per cent of the indepen- 
dent grocery stores having none in stock. 


Canned peaches showed the greatest 
improvement in retail stocks between 
September and October, with 43 per cent 
of stores out of stock as compared with 
52 per cent in September. However, 
about 50 per cent of the stores were 
again without any canned pineapple or 
mixed fruits. Canned corn, peas, toma- 
toes and tomato juice were on most inde- 
pendent grocers’ shelves, and there was 
no evidence of a shortage of evaporated 
or condensed milk. 


Each month the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics agents, at the request of the Office 
of Price Administration, obtain this in- 
formation during their regular collection 
of retail food prices. Data concerning 
supplies for about 20 important foods are 
secured in a number of independent «ro- 
cery stores and chain warehouses on the 
day of the survey, and the number of 
days during the preceding calendar week 
that grocers had no supplies of these 
foods. Detailed data for chain groceries 
are not included in this summary, as they 
are obtained from central warehouses 
and are not comparable with the datz for 
individual independent stores. 


MISSING IN ACTION 


Jim T. Marrin, Jr., associated ir. the 
brokerage business with his fathe- in 
Houston, Texas, has been reported : iiss- 
ing in action over Germany. 

He was a first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps, and first pilot of a Mitzhell 
Marauder. 
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CRCO Quality Standards 
.. The Best of Everything 


In the search for better quality and flavor in citrus juices, 
CRCO engineers have materially aided by the development 
of the CRCO-Amertoun Pre-Heater and Pasteurizer used with 
CRCO Finishers. This equipment is improving the quality 
and flavor of juices, as well as materially speeding up pro- 


duction with less man-hours required in processing. 


Pasteurizing 


The CRCO Pre-Heater and Pasteurizer for 
citrus juices operates on the vacuum steam 
principle with continuous flow at high capaci- 
ties. No over-heating, burning-on or scorch- 
ing. The automatic controls take care of all 


changes in volume or overloads. 


Niagara Falls, New York 
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CHANGES IN CONTINENTAL 
CAN 

Carle C. Conway, chairman of the 
board and president of Continental Can 
Company, Inc., announced today the 
resignations of Frank J. O’Brien and 
Eugene J. O’Connor, both vice presidents. 

Mr. O’Brien came to Continental in 
1928 upon the company’s acquisition of 
the Southern Can Company of Baltimore. 
Mr. O’Connor was appointed a vice presi- 
dent in 1943, prior to which he had been 
associated with various departments of 
the company. 


SHORTAGES COMPEL 
RATIONING 


There are indications that many mem- 
bers of the food trade as well as the 
general public are not aware of the ex- 
tent of the shortages that necessitate 
continued rationing of those items that 
still have point values under the Proc- 
essed Foods Program. Doubting remarks 
frequently are heard to the effect that 
“Surely a two member family is entitled 
to more than one bottle of catsup and one 
can of peaches per month.” 

Unfortunately, that is not the case. 
Judging solely from the standpoint of 
available supplies, a two member family 
is not entitled to a can of peaches per 
month, or a bottle of catsup per month, 
let alone one of each. 

Our total civilian allocation of all 
fruits from the 1944 pack is now esti- 
mated at 21,900,000 cases of 24/#2% 
cans, or a total of 525,600,000 cans. Of 
this total the estimated civilian alloca- 
tion of canned peaches is only 3,500,000 
cases or 84,000,000 cans. 

Simple division of the total cans of all 
fruits by the number of points consumers 
have to purchase them shows that there 
are available only a fraction over four 
cans per person per year of all fruits. 
Using the same basis for peaches alone, 
the result is only .64 of a can of peaches 
per person per year. 

The per person share of catsup and 
chili sauce based upon a 1944 civilian 
allocation of 6,700,000 cases is about one 
and one quarter bottles per year. 

Of course, thousands of consumers 
purchase neither catsup nor peaches, but 
by no stretch of the imagination is there 
sufficient supply of either of the two 
products to provide to every consumer a 
can or bottle of either product, each 
month. 


PACKAGING INSTITUTE INC. 
ELECTS 


The Sixth annual meeting of Packag- 
ing Institute, Inc., held at the New 
Yorker Hotel, New York City, on No- 
vember 1 and 2, elected the following 
officers and directors: 

President—Walton D. Lynch, Vice 
President, National Folding Box Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., succeeding Joel 
Y. Lund, Vice President, Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice Presidents: W. O. Brewer, Man- 
ager, Pharmaceutical Sales, Caleo Chem- 
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ical Division, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, New Jersey, and 
George A. Mohlman, President, Package 
Machinery Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Division Chairmen: Production Divi- 
sion, W. O. Brewer; Machinery Division, 
Frank B. Fairbanks, President, Horix 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Supplies Division, F. S. Leinbach, 
Riegel Paper Corporation, New York. 

Each Division elected two new direc- 
tors as follows: 

Production Division: Lloyd I. Volcken- 
ing, President, Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, 
New Jersey, Dr. J. H. Wallace, Jr., Vice 
President, Carter Products Company, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Machinery 
Division; Harry A. Miller, Secretary and 
General Manager, Burt Machine Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., Oscar W. Wik- 
strom, President U. S. Automatic Box 
Machinery Company, Boston, Mass.; 
Supplies Division; John S. Algeo, Vice 
President, Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, M. T. Rogers, 
Manager, Packaging Division, Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Company, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Nine hundred executives from all 
branches of the packaging industries 
attended the two-day conference sessions 
of the Institute. 

The Chairman of the Conference Pro- 
gram was F. S. Leinbach, Riegel Paper 
Corporation. 


NEW BULLETIN DISCUSSES BEAN 
DISEASES 

Bean growers who annually tend the 
total of nearly 2,000,000 acres devoted 
to this crop in the United States and the 
shippers and handlers have had to con- 
tend with scores of diseases. In recog- 
nition of this loss factor in a well-nigh 
universal crop, the Agricultural Research 
Administration of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has issued a comprehen- 
sive review of all the important studies 
of all these diseases in many countries 
from all standpoints, including control 
measures and the development of disease- 
resistant varieties. 

These studies are brought together in 
Technical Bulletin 868, ““A Monographic 
Study of Bean Diseases, and Methods for 
Their Control.” The authors, L. L. Har- 
ter and W. J. Zaumeyer of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, have included in the 
report detailed information in so far as 
available on fungus, bacterial, virus and 
other diseases of snap, dry, and lima 
beans. Under the classification of snap 
and dry beans, there are 25 diseases of 
fungus origin, 8 bacterial, 9 virus, 3 
due to nematodes and insects and at least 
13 called non-parasitic. In addition, the 
bulletin covers various diseases of lima 
beans and 15 diseases of beans that oc- 
cur during shipping and marketing. 

The bulletin is not available for gen- 
eral free distribution; it (T. B. 868) 
sells for 25 cents a copy and may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Texas Canners Association, Casa de 
Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1944—Meeting Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 5, 1944—Southern Cali- 
fornia Food Processors Association. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 8, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


DECEMBER 9, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


DECEMBER 12, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, East- 
land Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 14, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1944—Fifty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 3-5, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 22-24, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale (iro- 
cers Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1945—Annual Prcces- 
sors Conference, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1945— (Tentat ve) 
Annual Meeting, National Pickle P \ck- 
ers Association, LaSalle Hotel, Chic go, 
Til. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual J eet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Associa ion, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945—Annual J eet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Sup lies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicagc Il. 


MARCH 5, 1945—(Tentative) Ar ial 
Meeting, National Food Brokers /.ss0- 
ciation, Chicago, III. 
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HOLLING 


FO UIPMENT | 


Simplify Your Accounting 
Cut Yearly Costs 


@No large premium ad- 
vances. @No special re- 
serves to accumulate. 


KEY 
PROFITS 


For the successful operation of a pea or 


Designed Especially for 


CANNERS 


and featuring: 


lima bean cannery, no mechanical equip- 


Simplified monthly re- 


ment is so important as efficient and eco- porting forms. 


nomical hulling equipment. Machines that Monthly invoices of 


will thresh the highest percentage of the premiums as earned. 


High dividend expect- 
ancy based upon 22 
years of successful 
operation. 


The UNIVERSAL pay-as- 
you-go plan has received 
national recognition. 


Pays hiv 
With Your Class 


Inquiries invited from all pre- 
ferred risk canners. 


quality from the vines, that reduce break- 
: age and save peas, largely determine the 


profit. 


For this reason, Hamachek Ideal Viners 


. ond equipment are playing an increasingly 


‘portant partin the production of canned 


‘d frozen peas and lima beans. 


Cannenrs’ Division 
UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS 
n, R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Terminal Sales Bldg. Russ Bldg. 
, Portland 5, Ore. San Francisco 4, Cal. 
: MACHINE C 0. Whatever changes the coming years 
OWS ER bring, UNIVERSAL will always meet 
al blithed 1880 the needs of Canners for modern, 
0- economical insurance protection. 

mEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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BIG ADVERTISEMENTS IN FULL COLOR 
BOOST PUBLIC PREFERENCE FOR CANS 


Every month more than 30,000,000 printed messages—full pages in 
full color—are reminding your consumers of the advantages of cans. 

The convincing sales story of the steel-and-tin container reaches 
families throughout the nation through leading Sunday newspape’s 
and the ten great national magazines shown here. 


“4 


NO OTHER CONTAINER 
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Here are the d MAJOR REASONS 


housewives gave in recent nation-wide survey 


«Ss: Cans are safer! They don’t break, 
b& chip, split, leak, or tear. 

“ Cans protect your health! Food in 
cans keeps better—and longer. 


Cans protect product quality! They 
Se protect food from air and light— 


prevent discoloring and deterioration. 


Cans are more convenient! They’re 
easier to handle, to store, to open, to 
dispose of after use. 

.-.. And they’re more economical! 
Cans are less expensive. 


$O YOU, in planning your post-war packaging, can take 
advantage of these proved consumer preferences ... and 
plan now to pack your product in that familiar, well-liked 
container, the steel-and-tin can! 


SAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


Pr orects 


LIKE THE CAN 
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PLANNING THE ‘45 SEASON 


Somethings you should be thinking about, or doing—What you have done or have 
neglected to do—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Sooner than you think snow, winter, 
conventions, spring and a new crop will 
be on us. 1945 may or may not be the 
year in which we will be using the post- 
war plans we have made, but even if it 
should not be there are some things we 
seem to have missed doing that might 
well be considered in our planning for 
the packing season to come. We read 
with considerable interest that supers 
and larger outlets are already pretty 
well set on a program for “humanizing” 
chain store operation, and that their ob- 
jective will be the setting up of such a 
neighborhood spirit in each of their 
stores that they will draw without 
question the trade of those customers 
who have been weaned away for a time 
by the independent retail grocer, who 
calls everyone by his first name and all 
that. A big program if and when car- 
ried out. For their part, retail grocers 
are being urged by their leaders to resist 
any and all other attempts by super mar- 
kets to regain some of their trade and to 
hold on to it. No doubt you will see 
many independents who are now operat- 
ing on a cash and carry basis, or who 
have at least eliminated all deliveries, be 
among the first to reinstate them when 
tires and gasoline are no longer rationed. 
And so will the battle rage. 

What are the tangible gains won by 
canners to their advantage during the 
past two years? I know you will answer 
no patriotic canner would take advantage 
of a customer during an emergency if the 
advantage would accrue to the canner 
and against the customer, but really no 
one expects things to continue during 
war times as they did in times of peace. 
For instance, right now would a private 
label jobber or a chain store insist that 
ten thousand cases of canned pears be 
delivered under their private label, in- 
stead of that of the canner, if the canned 
pears were available in one block for a 
large buyer? Would the chain store 
which advertises nationally stand on get- 
ting goods wanted under its private label 
if they were for sale under packer’s 
brands? I think not. 


QUESTION 


Ask yourself this simple question: “Do 
my name and my labels mean anything 
to me? Would I rather see them on the 
goods I pack than the private label of 
some customer, no matter how good?” I 
think the answer will have to be “Yes.” 
Then I want you to ask yourselves the 
question, all of you who pack for private 
label: “Have I done all possible during 
the past two years toward promoting my 
factory labels?” And I think the answer 
in every case will have to be, “No.” 
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Seriously, don’t you realize that every 
case of private label canned foods you 
supply a customer helps strengthen the 
position of those labels in any competi- 
tion in which you may wish to engage 
later? A cut price wholesaler in the 
middle west is selling cut green beans to 
his trade at $1.18 a dozen while the 
supers are offering goods of comparable 
quality to the retail trade at $2.32 a case. 
Whose labels do you suppose are on the 
lower priced offering? The canner’s, of 
course. Introduced into thousands of 
homes by the bargain rate of sale, the 
factory label will be remembered with 
favor when the housewife sees it in other 
stores later. Suppose you have a small 
quantity of scarce goods to offer on a 
market bare of them? Which will serve 
your purpose better, to have the house- 
wife buy them under the buyer’s label or 
under yours? There isn’t but one answer. 
Except when you must sell a pack in 
order to dispose of it because you need 
the money, you gain most in the end by 
selling it under your own label. Remem- 
ber this in your offerings for the rest of 
your holdings from this year’s pack. 


WHERE ARE YOUR GOODS BEING 
SOLD? 


A leading broker in Pittsburgh has a 
friend considerably further west than 
Pittsburgh. The broker represents a New 
York State packer of excellent products. 
The friendship of the two men has re- 
sulted in a lot of the New York Stater’s 
goods being shipped outside of his logical 
territory. What chance has he of hold- 
ing this business when conditions are 
normal? Very little if any. Now when 
goods are scarce, work to get them dis- 
tributed in territories where their labels 
will become known and quality recog- 
nized so that later you may logically ex- 
pect to retain the contacts and maintain 
sales. There is little if any pressure on 
a canner today to sell goods for the mere 
sake of being rid of them. Sell them 
where the sale will make a friend that 
may be retained when the war is over. 
Freights too enter into the matter, the 
nearer home you sell the pack, the better 
your chances of staying competitive. 

How are your brokerage relations? 
Brokers as a whole are pretty good fel- 
lows but in times like these they often 
pass opportunities for building perma- 
nent business because they take too much 
for granted. Brokers are clannish, as a 
natural consequence they lean more to- 
ward the buyer than they do toward the 
seller. All too often they are content to 
remain a big shot in the eyes of a buyer 
because they secured him some wanted 
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merchandise, instead of getting his word 
that after the war is ended they may still 
depend on getting the business. 


Today you have no need for advertis- 
ing support or merchendising conces- 
sions. Tomorrow you may need them 
sorely in order to maintain your position 
in a market you may have entered since 
Pearl Harbor. Have you discontinued 
working with voluntary advertising 
groups? Probably you have. The lead- 
ers in our industry have never deviated 
from a sound course of co-operation with 
these retail grocers operating under the 
sponsorship of leading wholesale grocers. 
A packer of spices, nationally known, is 
intending to enter a certain market. His 
leading competitor used to pay for co- 
operative advertising but discontinued 
such payments two years ago. The 
packer “wanting in” ends each sale’s talk 
with this statement: “And when we have 
your first order and thereafter, we have 
a fine co-operative advertising allowance 
for you if and when you qualify.” Will 
the newcomer get the order finally? It’s 
my guess that he will! 


Some of the most attractive advertis- 
ing material I have seen this year was 
supplied by a canner whose sales to re- 
tailers already using his goods will not 
average ten cases this year and next 
spring. Still, he pays for advertising, sb 
should you. Consumers have short memo- 
ries, keep your goods before them in the 
press, over the radio and by means of 
store sales helps if you are in a position 
to furnish these helps. If you are not, 
give them all the support you can and 
help them carry their weekly ads in local 
newspapers. 


During the past ten years the trade 
press and lithographers have carried on 
a fine campaign for the improvement of 
labels on canned foods. The art of effi- 
cient labeling of canned foods is at a 
high point today, possibly the highest it 
has attained since Appert. You would 
almost conclude nothing more can be 
done. Still, a flour miller has recently 
introduced a new package dress that ‘s a 
knock-out from every standpoint. If four 
mills can do this, so can canners! [ook 
over your labels from first to last. Spend 
several days visiting large retail © ood 
stores and note how your labels com; are 
in consumer interest with those of others. 
Talk with your label house and see what 
they suggest in the way of changes. ou 
will no doubt be able to improve your 
labels somewhat. Get busy and iave 
newer and better labels ready for the 
1945 pack. You may need them! Your 
future sales and profits will improv as 
you heed the warnings in this colum.. 
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and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


JUICE DRAIN. epee. ii SHAKER 


JUICE 
BRINER 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even | 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


JUICE HEATING TANKS 


for Continuous Production 


@ Langsenkamp makes available both 
single tank and triple tank juice heating 
units for continuous production. Both 
types avoid aeration—intake at bottom— 
slow-moving impellers for agitation. Con- 
stant check on temperature of tank con- 
tents, and positive control provided by 
temperature control with thermometer. 


Furnished with motor and all necessary 
a | valves. Made of heavy stainless steel, 
7 lf reinforced. Get complete specifications 
and data. 


e Indiana Juice Extractors and 
Langsenkamp Hot Break Tanks are 
other units you should have in a 
juice production line that will assure 
production of better juice in greater 
volume at less cost. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant § 
Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEER- 
ING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, who carry stocks of 
replacement parts. CANNING By 


BALTIMORE: 
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WASH before you DRY 


The HEX-RO CLEANER and 
the ROD WASHER or 


the ‘‘SS’” CLEANER & WASHER 


will enable you to be sure that your 
vegetables are clean, without the loss 
of flavor, before dehydration. 


Let us help you solve your cleaning 
problems. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PI EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


ESIGNERS -- LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


Write for this Bulletin offering 
FREE Posters, Notices, etc. 


To remind employees of the steps 
taken in your plant to avoid fire,to 
caution them against careless acts 
that start fires, Lansing B.Warner, 
Inc.,is offering a series of posters, 
notices, etc., for posting in con- 
spicuous places around your plant. These are available 
free of charge, without any strings attached ... except 
the hope that they will be used constructively. 

Write today for Bulletin picturing these posters and 
containing comprehensive information on the use, 
posting and value of these notices. Address all inquities 
to Engineering Department, Room No. 1449A. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


FOOD PROCESSING. 
INDUSTRY 

DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL _ 

FOR 36 YEARS 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 
WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP .BUVING WAR BOND'S 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTION 
ABOUT SALT: 


@ Are you using the right ing the individual require- 
grade and grain of salt? ments of salt users help 
...theright amount? Does supply the right answer. 
it meet your requirements Absolutely no obligation, 
100%? If you’re not sure, of course. Simply write 
why not let our more than the Director, Technical 
50 years’ experience fulfill- Service Dept. Y-3. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mic i 
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THE 


CANNED 


FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Busy Conventioning — Released 

Goods Should be Taken by the Canners— 

No Increase ‘“‘Take’’ of Maine Sardines— 
Fresh Fish Plentiful 


ACTIVITIES—The following fine market 
reports, detailing the happenings in their 
respective localities, and that embraces 
the country, as you will note, ought to 
satisfy the cravings of any for “canned 
foods market info.,” for after all you 
know what your market situation is— 
whether or not you have any goods of 
any kind to sell—and the prices are dis- 
tinctly your own. So let’s look what the 
industry as a whole is doing. 

However, before getting into that. As 
you know Government released goods are 
first offered to the producers, or the can- 
ners in other words, and it now develops 
that some canners are not taking back 
these goods. No matter what the rea- 
sons for such refusal the action. is filled 
with danger for the whole system, as a 
WFA member pointed out to the Wis- 
consin convention. You see the canners 
asked that the releasing of such goods 
be done in the usual commercial manner, 
i.e., returned to the packer, who in turn 
would resell to the distributor, and he to 
the retailers, etc., and so avoid distur- 
bance of the market. Oldsters will recall 
that after the last war, which ended, as 
you know, at the very closing of the can- 
ning season — Noy. 11th—the canners 
begged the powers-that-be to return non- 
needed goods to them, so that they (the 
canners) might. distribute them on the 
market. That was not done, to the prac- 
tical ruin of the whole canned foods in- 
dustry, as the goods were permitted to 


get into the hands of all sorts of specula- 
tors and job-lot dealers, and competition 
amon them, plus the give-away prices 
put on by the Government, saw excellent 
good, vhich the Government had paid 
$2 po: joz. for, sell at 5e per can retail. 
The \ernment has carefully followed 
the ‘al merchandising plan as re- 
ques and if the industry does not 
Wish  » disrupt this it had better play 
fair 

Hs .INGS—In this issue we give you 
conv’ on reports of the Pennsylvania 
can) and likewise of the Wisconsin 
‘wo big and very active asso- 
ciati f canners. As an evidence of 
the ‘rs’ interest it can be sighted 
that ‘s before either meeting hotel 
ACLor: ations were all taken up, and 
for , ‘vst time in many, many years 
alth we sought reservations early, 
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and the Secretaries endeavored to take 
care of us, as they always do, we could 
get none, in advance. Both conventions 
played to packed houses, the largest in 
history. The canners had the time, the 
money and the interest in what may be 
lcoked for during the coming year, and 
they wanted to meet and to confer with 
fellow canners—and they did. If that 
goes on until the National Convention in 
Chicago, February 4th—and it will with 
considerable increase—where you goin’ 
to hang your hat, even if you start early 
and walk there? 


NO INCREASES—Last month, comment- 
ing upon the big catch of sardines in 
Maine, and the job the can makers had 
in keeping supplies coming, it was men- 
tioned that the Government might make 
further reservations on these packs. We 
are now assured by WFA: “that they 
have no plans under consideration to in- 
crease the set-aside quota percentage on 
Maine sardines.” 


LIMAS AND CUKES—Latest BAE re- 
ports say the lima bean acreage and pro- 
duction this year will run 6% less than 
in 1943; cucumbers for pickles will run 
23% larger. 


FISH—Canned fish of nearly every kind 
is far short of popular demand, but not 
so the fresh fish. Good old Dame Nature 
has come to the aid of the fish-hungry 
populace, as witness: 

“The largest winter supply of fresh 
and frozen fish on record, at least in the 
eastern half of the country, was forecast 
Nov. 16th by the office of the Coordinator 
of Fisheries as a result of mounting 
catches by the New England fishing fleet, 
a record-breaking quantity of frozen fish 
in storage, and recent increases in im- 
ports from Canada. 


The prediction was based on a survey 
undertaken by the Coordinator’s office to 
assess potential supplies of fresh fish 
during the coming months as a basis for 
recommendations to the Office of Price 
Administration concerning the modifica- 
tion or suspension of price ceilings on 
fresh fish.” 


NEWS—Says the latest U. S. Crop 
Report: 
“The tonnage of 8 important process- 


‘ing vegetables (green peas, snap beans, 


sweet corn, tomatoes, lima beans, beets, 
kraut cabbage, and pimientos), for which 
estimates are available, is expected to 
total 5,225,600 tons. The tonnage now 
estimated for 1944 is 9 per cent above 
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the 1943 production and 51 per cent 
above the 10-year (1933-42) average 
production.” 

But in justice to these crop reporters 
it must be said that they have warned 
that some canning crops have been lag- 
ging behind this record, and of course 
you know that. 

Winter packing is going along merrily, 
and it is noticeable that more and more 
canners are seeking to get into year- 
round canning, so as to keep the force 
going, and for other reasons, not exactly 
philanthropic. Every bit they can pro- 
duce is badly needed, and a market 
awaits it, if it is of the right sort of 
quality. 

Next week we will have the Indiana 
Convention report, and we wish our 
friends in the further outlying regions, 
which it is impossible for us to cover, 
would take care of us, and we will take 
care of them, in putting them in on the 
record. All the industry is anxious to 
know what they are doing, and we are 
just as anxious to tell it, and serve them. 
Will you? 


PROGRAM ANNOUNCED FOR CANNED 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—The OPA and the 
WFA have announced a program for 
ceiling prices and raw material costs for 
canned grapefruit juice packed during 
the 1944-45 season: OPA civilian ceiling 
prices for the 1944-45 pack of canned 
grapefruit juice will be based upon the 
same raw material cost allowance as was 
used in constructing the 1943-44 civilian 
ceiling prices. WFA will absorb that 
portion of the canners’ cost of raw grape- 
fruit which is in excess of the cost re- 
flected in these civilian ceiling prices. 
However, grower prices paid in excess of 
the following per ton ‘“on-tree” prices 
will not be absorbed: Florida, $37.39; 
Texas, $25.00; and California-Arizona, 
$21.00. WFA will not absorb any raw 
material costs on grapefruit juice sold to 
Government agencies. Ceiling prices for 
such sales will be based on the actual 
cost of the raw materials up to the 
grower prices indicated above. The 
grower price for Florida grapefruit was 
based on estimates of production made 
shortly after the October hurricane. Pro- 
vision is being made in the currently an- 
nounced program which will make it pos- 
sible to revise this grower price should 
later crop estimates show substantial 
changes. However, any revised price 
would not be used as the basis for deter- 
mining maximum subsidy payments (or 
ceiling prices for sales of canned grape- 
fruit juice to Government agencies) un- 
til ten days after it is announced. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Distributors Trying to Add to Inventories— 

No Let Up Until After New Year’s, If Then 

— Still Seeking Tomatoes — Green Beans 

Cleaning Up — Government Taking Most 

Carrots—Peas Wanted But No Offerings— 

Labor Lack Holding Back Shipments—Fruits 
and Fish on Every Wanted List 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 17, 1944 


THE SITUATION—Demand for the gen- 
eral canned foods line from the retail 
trade is holding up well. Distributors 
continue on the buying side of the mar- 
ket on virtually all lines. The inventory 
position of many distributors is less fa- 
vorable than many had looked for at this 
stage of the game. Hence, distributors 
will remain on the buying side right up 
to the end of the year. At the moment, 
interest is particularly keen on canned 
fruits and fish, although any lots of vege- 
tables that might make their appearance 
on the market would be quickly snapped 
up. 


THE OUTLOOK—Much interest is evident 
in trade circles in growing discussion of 
the possible return of canned vegetables 
to the rationed foods list. If,—as many 
suspect,—their removal was due to politi- 
cal considerations, this action has now 
served its purpose. Sharing interest with 
this subject is discussion as to the extent 
to which canners may be carrying-over 
stocks from their 1944 packs into 1945, 
for tax purposes. Unless all reports are 
misleading, however, no sizable quanti- 
ties of 44 pack goods are in this cate- 
gory, aside from the allocations of some 
goods for shipment after the turn of the 
year already publicly announced by some 
of the larger canners. 


CANNED TOMATOES—Recent release of 
tomatoes from contingency reserves have 
not served to appreciably ease the short- 
age, and continued active demand pre- 
vails this week. Orders held by canners 
were more than sufficient to take care of 
these stocks, and the same holds true in 
the case of tomato juice and puree. A\l- 
locations of tomato catsup and paste are 
still being awaited. 


SPINACH—Reports from the Tri-States 
are that canners are having difficulty in 
making much of a fall back, due to ex- 
cessive competition for raw stock from 
fresh shippers and freezers. All indica- 
tions point to a small pack. California 
reports indicate that growing conditions 
are favorable for the new pack, which 
starts early in December. Many canners 
will not operate, however, due to the can 
limitation. Hence, here again only lim- 
ited additional supplies are in prospect. 
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BEANS-—Southern canners are running 
on green beans, but high prices for raw 
stock have cut into canners’ supplies. 
This, coupled with crop damage during 
the recent hurricane, will serve to effec- 
tively limit the late pack in many areas. 
Reports from the Northwest indicate that 
the market on blue lake beans is cleaning 
up, with buyers who originally sought 
only top grades eagerly accepting con- 
firmations on standards and even sub- 
standards. 


CARROTS—Heavy Government demands 
for diced carrots this season will take 
most of the pack, it is reported, and trade 
distributors will in most instances be 
limited to chips. 


PEAS—Midwestern canners are still 
busily engaged in getting out shipments 
of peas from the 1944 pack, with the 
labor shortage tending to seriously dis- 
rupt both labeling and shipping sched- 
ules. There is a good demand for peas 
currently, but virtually no offerings. 


coRN—Distributors are pressing can- 
ners for completion of corn deliveries as 
early as possible, but here again the la- 
bor situation is tending to hold back ship- 
ments. This is particularly true in the 
case of canners who are now working on 
late vegetables, and using all of their 
available workers in processing opera- 
tions. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—With the holiday 
season at hand, jobbers are combing the 
market for cranberry sauce. Govern- 
ment requirements, however, coupled 
with a shortage of berries, make it un- 
likely that civilian distributors will get 
much in the way of supplies this season. 


TUNA—Coast reports this week indi- 
cate that the tuna market is well sold up 
in first hands, and distributors are seek- 
ing resale offerings to obtain even limited 
supplies for their trade. 


SALMON—Small lots of canned salmon 
are again appearing on the shelves of 
retail stores, but the shortage in jobbing 
channels has not been appreciably re- 
lieved. Stocks available for coast ship- 
ment against allocations to civilian dis- 
tributors have all been earmarked for 
some time for retail distribution, and 
little is expected to find its way onto the 
resale market. 


SARDINES—California canners report 
that despite some bulges in raw fish sup- 
plies, production of the canned article 
has not increased proportionately. Labor 
shortages at the canning plants are 
forcing the diversion of considerable 
quantities to reduction plants, it is said. 
With canners concentrating on the pro- 
duction on sardines for Government ac- 
count, little sardines or mackerels are 
being shipped out to the trade. 
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PEARS—Reports from the Northvest 
are that some canners have continued the 
packing of cold storage pears into the 
current month, in an effort to complete 
Government contracts and set aside some 
quantities for their trade customers. It 
is not expected that this will add niore 
than extremely limited supplies to the 
civilian total, however. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS— With canners busily 
engaged in getting out shipments to the 
Government, movement of new pack 
canned fruit to the civilian trade has 
slackened off. Uncertainty as to the per- 


mitted use of refrigerator cars for mov- | 


ing fruits to eastern markets may have 
been a factor in this situation, but this 
situation has now been clarified by the 
ICC and “reefer” cars are again being 
made available to move canned foods into 
cold weather areas. There is a good de- 
mand for the general line of California 
fruits, but virtually no offerings. 


cITRUS—Jobbers are seeking to place 
additional contracts for canned citrus 
juices in Texas, due to the uncertainty 
over Florida’s ability to meet all de- 
mands. Canners generally are not in- 
clined to book additional business at this 


time, however. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Winter Comes—Report on Crops—Canners 

Seek Dry Beans—Green Bean Pack Moved 

—Heavy Pack of Tomato Products—Scarcity 

of Canned Fish, Sardines Doing Better— 
West Coast Notes 


Py “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, November 17, 1944 


WINTER—has set in in earnest in Cali- 
fornia, with snow in the High Sierra and 
fall in the San Francisco Bay area for 
heavy rains in the farming areas. lain- 
the season to November 13 has been more 
than double the normal and is the heavi- 
est in the past 40 years. In some other 
parts of the State it is even he: vier. 
Late crops have been damaged to some 
extent, but harvesting was nearin: an 
end when the rains came. 


crops—The fruit and nut crop 1 port 
of the California Crop and Livestoc . Re- 
porting Service covering October has 
made its appearance and is limit d in 
scope as compared with the summe and 
to be harvested. The harvesting f al 
fall reports, since few varieties r: main 
monds has been practically com leted 
and a crop of 20,700 tons is for ‘cast. 
This is larger than last year’s cro , but 
slightly below that of 1942. The v ilnut 
crop is proving disappointing and i now 
estimated at 62,000 tons. Most c’ the 
apple crop has been harvested and com- 
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R BUSINESS NOW 


If you’re planning NOW 
to make your store a postwar leader — 


THIS NEW DEL MONTE ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN IS IMPORTANT TO YOU 


Why advertise now when canned foods are short? 
Throughout the war we have tried to fit Del Monte advertising to 
grocers’ wartime needs. 
Today, the big problem we see ahead is the postwar market —when both 
you and we will have enough goods to go around again. 


What is 
FLAVOR is the basis of Del Monte Quality. favor §P9T is the main 
theme of a new Del Monte campaign starting this month, featuring the 


Del Monte varieties most important to your postwar business. 


How can flere f° help your postwar business? 


We feel that this stepped up advertising —built around such a strong 


consumer appeal as flor fore —is real insurance for your future busi- 
ness as well as ours. 


Watch for this campaign. It’s building up a still greater brand prefer- 
ence for Del Monte that will be tremendously important to us both when 
Del Monte Brand Foods are plentiful again. 


Del 


The brand your customers believe in today is the brand they'll be buying tomorrow 
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mercial production is placed at 6,300,000 
bushels, or close to two and a half mil- 
lion bushels less than last year. Wash- 
ington has a crop estimated at 30,303,000 
bushels and Oregon 3,288,000 bushels, 
both much larger than in 1943. Cali- 
fornia harvested about 51,871,000 boxes 
of oranges during the season of 1943-44, 
or more than seven million boxes more 
than in the previous crop season. The 
grapefruit crop, estimated at 3,230,000 
boxes was also larger than the year be- 
fore. Most dried figs were reported to 
be under cover by the end of October, but 
the harvesting of Kadotas for canning 
had not been completed. Olives are esti- 
mated at 49 per cent of a full crop and 
harvesting of fruit for canning has been 
under way for several weeks. The main 
harvest for oil manufacture is just get- 
ting under way. Harvesting of some 
varieties of winter pears is still under 
way and a few are being canned. The 
crop is estimated at 26,000 tons. 


DRY BEANS—The bright spot in the 
California dry bean market is the strong 
interest on the part of canners to place 
orders for the varieties in which they are 
interested. Limas are in heavy demand, 
with standard Limas selling at $8.40 rail 
and Baby Limas at $7.10. Small Whites 
are quoted at $6.20, but supplies are 
small and business therefore limited. 
Considerable damage has been done by 
the heavy November rains, with as much 
as 40 per cent of the crop still in the 
fields in some districts. 


GREEN BEANS—Several California can- 
ners report that they have disposed of 
their entire packs of green beans and 
could have moved double the quantities 
had they been available. The feature of 
the demand this season has been that the 
lower grades have moved off in step with 
the higher grades. Some of the 1943 
pack of standards and lower grades re- 
mained in first hands long after the bet- 
ter grades had been sold. 


SPECIALTIES—Canners are commencing 
to give consideration once again to the 
packing of specialties, with the idea of 
keeping plants in operation much of the 
year. Some experimental packs of Brus- 
sels sprouts are being made and efforts 
are also being made to put up a pack of 
artichokes this season by some who did 
not operate last year. The difficulty in 
packing artichokes is to secure supplies 
of vinegar and olive oil, without which 
packs are scarcely possible. 


TOMATOES—California will have a very 
large pack of tomatoes this year, but this 
will run more than ever to puree and 
tomato products in various forms. The 
output of peeled tomatoes will be much 
smaller than usual, taking into consider- 
ation the total tonnage. To November 4 
a total of 921,953 tons had been delivered 
to canners, against 798,907 tons to a 
corresponding date last year. Had it not 
been for the heavy rain that started 
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October 31, canners believe they would 
have handled one million tons. Some are 
reporting that they will be unable to fill 
Government quotas of canned peeled to- 
matoes and will thus have nothing in this 
item for civilian trade. 


FISH—Most of the news about fish 
these days is news about the size of com- 
pleted packs and the progress of packs. 
Markets are inadequately stocked and 
offerings of anything in the line find 
ready buyers. 


Figures of the Alaska salmon pack 
have made their appearance and show an 
output about a half a million cases less 
than that of last year and about two 
million cases less than the pack of 1941. 
The total pack amounted to 4,856,300 
cases, made up as follows: Reds, 1,567,- 
735 cases; pinks, 2,079,306; chums, 989,- 
602; cohoe, 185,946, and king, 33,741. 
The British Columbia salmon pack to 
November 4 amounted to 1,094,855 cases, 
with coveted sockeyes accounting for but 
247,636 cases. 


The British Columbia canned herring 
pack to November 5 amounted to 238,429 
cases for the fall season. The pack is 
being made in No. 1 talls and No. 1 and 
14 ovals, with ovals accounting for all 
but 25,331 cases. 


Sardine catches continue heavy in 
California waters and the pack is stead- 
ily forging ahead of last season’s show- 
ing to a corresponding date, after a poor 
start. The catch poundage to October 21 
is impressive, amounting to 152,902,000 
pounds for San Francisco Bay, 277,628,- 
000 pounds for Monterey, and 121,908,- 
000 pounds for San Pedro and San 
Diego. Canners are giving their atten- 
tion to filling Government orders first 
and officials of the Office of Coordinator 
of Fisheries suggest that at best the 
quantities of canned sardines available 
will be less than military and civilian 
requirements. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


CARL N. LOVEGREN, formerly president 
of the Hunt Brothers Packing Co., San 
Francisco, and past president of the 
Canners League of California, who re- 
cently resigned his post with the OPA at 
Washington, returned to San Francisco 
recently. Shortly after his arrival he 
learned of the death of his mother at 
Chicago and left for that city at once. 


MISS SYLVIA KEMPTON, secretary of the 
Canners League of California, San Fran- 
cisco, recently attended a legislative 
hearing at Los Angeles on unemployment 
insurance matters. 


THE F. E. BOOTH CO., INC., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., reports October profits of 
$20,074, compared with $22,747 for the 
month last year. For the fiscal year to 
October 31, profits totaled $128,795, 
against $123,506 a year earlier. 


DEATH—Weightman Smith, for many 
years with the California Packing Cor- 
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poration, San Francisco, Calif., pas:ed 
away at Berkeley, November 12, at ihe 
age of seventy-one years. He was min- 
ager of the. Los Angeles plant when this 
concern was known as the California 
Fruit Canning Association. Later, he 
was placed in charge of the Eastern ter- 
ritory, as assistant sales manager, with 
headquarters at the main office. Death 
came almost without warning. 


THE CARLTON CORPORATION, manufac- 
turers of fruit concentrates and juices, 
has been granted a permit to erect a 
plant and office building to cost $50,000 
to Anaheim, Calif. 


CRAB CANNERY — Announcement has 
been made of plans of Hallmark Fish- 
eries, of Eureka, Calif., to erect a crab 
cannery at nearby Trinidad. 


PIONEER DIES—James F. Morrow, a 
canning pioneer, passed away at his 
home in Alameda, Calif., October 27, at 
the venerable age of 95 years. 


He was employed in 1886 by Arthur 
Libby, one of the founders of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, in Chicago, and later be- 
came superintendent of this concern’s 
Chicago meat packing plant. He held 
this position until 1907. Shortly after- 
wards he came to the West Coast to 
supervise the establishing of fruit and 
vegetable canneries for this firm and was 
general manager of the Western Division 
until his retirement in 1924, 


He is survived by his widow, Jean; 
a son, Arthur, and a daughter, Mrs. Bes- 
sie Lynch. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Supply of Shrimp Dropping Off—Output of 
Canned Also Declines—More Oysters But No 
Canning Yet—Crab Yield Increased 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Alabama, November 17, 1944 


SHRIMP—Reports from Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Texas show that 
a total of 9,623 barrels of shrimp were 
produced in this area the past week as 
against 14,940 barrels produced the pre- 
vious week, or a drop of 5,317 barrels, 
which is better than a 35% decrea‘e in 
production. 


Of the total amount of shrimp pro- 
duced in Louisiana, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama last week, the canneries ther® re 
ceived 3,251 barrels the past wee as 
against 5,320 received the previous veek 
or a drop of almost 40% 


This drop in production is conside: able, 
but not unusual for this time of the year, 
because Winter production of shrir:p is 
invariably light, due to the fact that 
shrimp is a hot weather crustacear and 
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thoy migrate to warmer climate when 
cid weather sets in. 


he size of the shrimp the past week 
vas small and medium—mostly medium 
and not many large shrimp were avail- 
‘he probable reason for the scarcity of 
laree shrimp is that the adult shrimp are 
moving into the Gulf now and the shrimp 
boais are working mostly in the bays and 
lake s. 

The plants in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas and Georgia operating 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
reported that 22,202 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending November 4, 1944, which was a 
drop in production of 6,790 standard 
cases from the week ending October 28, 
1944. 


The total amount of shrimp canned for 
the season up to November 4, 1944, has 
been 325,018 standard cases, as against 
331,751 standard cases packed during the 
same period last year, which is not a 
bad showing so far this season over the 
same period last year, as there is only a 
decrease of 6,733 standard cases and the 
lack of labor on boats and the plants is 
probably worse this year than last, which 
might indicate that the industry has ad- 
justed itself more to war conditions and 
are able to overcome handicaps with less 
difficulty. 


OYSTERS—Oyster production showed a 
slight increase of 222 barrels the past 
week over the previous one in Louisiana, 
but oyster production in this section has 
not really gotten under way and Louisi- 
ana that produces more oysters than the 
balance of the Gulf States combined only 
produced 7,017 barrels. 


The canning of oysters has not started 
in this section, but it is expected to start 
in a few weeks. 


Oysters are only canned when the wea- 


ther is cold and the oysters fat and 
plum, so that the yield will warrant the 
cann rs to pack them, as poor oysters 
lose ‘© much of their weight in cooking, 
ther ore the fatter the oyster is, the 
» the yield. 


H CRABS—There were 14,033 more 


pour of hard crabs produced the past 
we an the previous one and of the 
tot: sount of 269,753 pounds of crabs 
pr. | last week, Louisiana supplied 
26° and Biloxi, Miss., 1,700. Of 
cou: ‘ther localities in the Gulf States 
pro _ some crabs, but Louisiana and 
Bi. re producing the bulk of the 
cra Ww. 

I: omewhat unusual for crab pro- 
duc to increase at this time of the 
yea production increased both week- 
bef: st and last week. 
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MORE “A” AWARD WINNERS 


Food processing plants in nine states 
will share honors in receiving the War 
Food Administration achievement “A” 
award for outstanding performance in 
the processing of food. Ceremonies at 
which the award will be made are being 
arranged for the following plants: 

Maine—J. C. Grant & Son, Clinton; 
Holmes Packing Co., Eastport; Machias- 
port Canning Co., Eastport; Seaboard 
Packing Co., plants at Lubec and Rob- 
binston. 

New York—H. J. Heinz Co., Medina; 
Plymouth Rock Provision Co., Bronx; 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo. 

Illinois— Armour & Co., plants at 
Petersburg and Sullivan. 


Iowa—Wapsie Valley Creamery, Inc., 
Independence. 

Ohio—The J. & F. Schroth Packing 
Co., Cincinnati. 

California—George V. Hoskings, Na- 
tional City. 

Montana—Bitter Root Canning Co., 
Hamilton. 

Texas—Houston Packing Co., Houston. 

Kentucky—Morton Packing Co., Louis- 
ville. 


JOINS BROKER ASSN. 


C. R. Lampe & Co., Cincinnati food 
brokers, has been elected to membership 
in the National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in | of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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WISCONSIN CANNERS PLAN 
FOR 
(Continued from page 9) 
mittee is now busy planning for the 1945 
season. 


PRICING METHOD #2 

The long awaited Pricing Method #2, 
which prices products not covered by 
Supplement 7 to FPR 1, was issued No- 
vember 13, effective November 17, and 
was briefly explained by Carlos Campbell 
of National Canners’ Association, who 
has price work in hand. Generally speak- 
ing, Pricing Method #2 uses the 1943 
MPR 306 prices, with certain adjust- 
ments as defined in the order. 


PRICE ROUND TABLE 


There was an undertone of dissatis- 
faction with pricing methods all through 
the Convention, which seemed to favor 
flat pricing over formula pricing. In an 
effort to bring the subject to a head, and 
to obtain the feeling of Wisconsin can- 
ners, so that the subject could properly 
be laid before the Planning Committee, 
Norman O. Sorensen, a member of the 
committee, conducted a round table. It 
was like pulling teeth to get an expres- 
sion and those who did commit them- 
selves were principally dissatisfied with 
the present methods and favored a more 
simplified form of pricing. 

Marvin Verhulst was asked to read a 
report of the Association Pricing Com- 
mittee, which recommended that there 
be: 


No overlapping of prices, that the 
range or ribbon be 14c for Fancy, 10c for 
Extra Standard, and 6c for Standard. 


The committe also favored a continua- 
tion of the use of commercial grades. 


The vote on approval of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations was very incom- 
plete and Mr. Sorensen asked that any 
who might like to do so, to express their 
feeling to him in writing so that he 
might have a better understanding of 
what they want. 


SWEET CORN WILT SEVERE THIS 
YEAR 


Stewart’s disease or bacterial wilt of 
sweet corn has caused more damage this 
year than it has for several years, points 
out M. B. Linn, assistant professor of 
vegetable crops extension, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, at 
Urbana. 

This disease causes watersoaked or 
brown streaks in the leaves which some- 
times extend the length of the leaf 
blade and dye and bleach the tassels. 
Under some conditions it causes the seed- 
lings and plants to die before tassels are 
formed. The bacteria causing the dis- 
ease are carried by small, black, hopping 
insects known as flea beetles. 


The widespread extent of the disease 
in Illinois corn fields this year may be 
due to several factors, according to the 
plant pathologist. In the first place a 
large number of infested flea beetles may 
have survived last winter, or it may have 


been that some of the seed that \ as 
planted carried the wilt bacteria. Dr, 
Linn points out further that expcri- 
mental evidence indicates that low jot- 
ash or high nitrogen and phosphorus in 
the soil may cause the wilt to be more 
severe than it would be otherwise. 


Golden Cross Bantam, which is sup- 
posed to be fairly resistant to the wilt, 
was severely affected in certain areas, 
according to reports. As a general rule, 
the early yellow varieties are more sus- 
ceptible than the later maturing white 
varieties. Also, the older open-pollinated 
varieties are more susceptible than the 
newer hybrid sweet corns. 

As a measure of precaution against 
bacterial wilt, Dr. Linn suggests that 
only hybrid varieties of sweet corn which 
are well-adapted to the particular local- 
ity be planted. 


ANNIVERSARY 


B. Meier & Son, prominent New York 
manufacturers’ sales agents and mer- 
chandising counselors, this week cele- 
brated the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of the firm, which is headed by 
Edwin Meier. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 


John V. Stockell, formerly midwestern 
representative for Doughnut Corporation 
of America, has joined the sales staff of 
Edwin Smithson Co., New York City 
food brokers. 


The Sixth Edition of 


BALTIMORE 


A @ 
Canner 
should 
have a 
Course in 
this 
work” 2, ° 
anning 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
a book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
ae of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


i here is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
eq.ipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
wh ie fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
me:t yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
resulis from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Eight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condition; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 737 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
Enam:! Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & S, 
Ayars and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil Cutters; 
Label'»~ Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Mach -ry. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view | Vest) Texas. 


Fi ‘ALE—Five (5) Buck Bean Nippers all in A-1 condi- 


tion; co (1) new in 1944. One (1) Robins Bean Cutter with 
auto! finger feeders in A-1 condition, motor driven. 
Mac! y can be inspected prior to sale. Terms Cash. Adv. 
448s Canning Trade. 

F( ‘ALE—2 CRCO No. 4 Bean Pregraders, new 1943; 
2 As ot Water Exhausters; 1 Fairbanks Morse Deep Well 
Pum x24 35 GPM; National Boiler Feed Water Heater 
1x 4493, The Canning Trade. 

Fi \LE—One Ermold Glass Labeling Machine, in excel- 
lent * ng condition. C & E Canners, 120 S. Monroe Ave., 
Ham: on, N. a: 
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FOR SALE—4 FMC Automatic Bean Snippers; 32” dia. 
Drums, pulley driven. Complete. Practically new, used one 
short season. Adv. 4498, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Olney Pea Washer, first class condition; 
also one Ayars Bean Filler. Melrose Canning Co., Box 58, 
Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—‘2-gallon Bottle Washer; Universal Bottle 
Washer; World Rotary Automatic Labeler; World, Ermold and 
Liquid National Semi-Automatic Labeler; Goldie Screw Capper; 
150-gallon Aluminum Jacketed Kettle; 100-gallon Stainless Steel 
Tanks; Horix-Haller 18-Spout Filler; H & K 24-Spout Filler; 
Adriance Duplex Crowner; 200 ft. 24%” diameter Solid Roller 
Conveyor, 17” wide overall; all priced to sell immediately. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Amherst 2100. 


FOR SALE—New 100-gallon Stainless Steel Tanks, never 
been used; Adriance Crowner and assorted lot of Roller Con- 
veyor. Adv. 44100, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4492, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Late Model Labeler and Boxer for No. 2 cans; 
state price, make, condition, and whether Boxer is power or 
hand operated. Albert Dam Canning Co., Verona, N. Y. 


WANTED—2 #10 Filling Machines (tomato juice); 2 300- 
gal. SS or glass lined Tanks with coils and traps; #10 Labeling 
Machine; Electric Carton Stitcher; Juice Extractor; Sanitary 
Pumps; Soaker Washers; Stencil Cutter; Roller Conveyor; 
Transplanters; Pickle Tanks. Adv. 4499, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We need urgently Jumbo Crowner for important 
contract. Give serial number, condition, age, etc., and price 
f.o.b. Adv. 44101, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Tomato Factory. Equipment and buildings in 
first class condition. Convenient location on Route 1, 30 miles 
from Baltimore, in heart of tomato growing section. Adv. 4485, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant Ohio City: Same owner 50 
years; capacity 3000 cases day; well advertised brands vege- 
tables; 7 bldgs. fireproof with storage facilities approximately 
42,000 sq. ft.; 2 dwellings; large lot on railroad; fully equipped 
plant; excellent condition; large farming center; ample labor; 
retiring. The Apple Co., Brokers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Central New York Cider and Vinegar Factory; 
equipped complete to move; 10 large wood tanks, some small; 
4 Presses; Grinder; Scales; 4 Pumps; etc. Bert Talcott, Phoenix, 
N. Y. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoran y Westminster, 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS | 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Boiled Cider and Apple Concentrate, filtered or 
unfiltered, 38 baume or less, depectinized if wanted. Also nucrop 
Apple Chop 1c under packer’s 1943 ceiling. Pomace inquiries 
solicited. Tenser & Phipps, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Manager or Superintendent citrus 
or vegetables; complete knowledge of field work, warehousing, 
priorities, etc. 15 years in the industry; some quick freezing. 
Adv. 4489, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4491, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent to handle all phases of plant 
operation from field to finished product for small modern plant 
located in Michigan. Desire man who has kept pace with latest 
processing techniques. Strong educational as well as practical 
background important. Splendid opportunity for the right man. 
Write complete personal history. Adv. 4494, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Aggressive Pacific Coast Packer of Frozen Foods 
soon to open new, modern plant needs Superintendent and Head 
Field Man with experience in vegetables, especially Peas, Beans 
and Corn. We are interested in men who consider themselves 
above average mentally and strictly quality minded. This is an 
exceptional opportunity. Adv. 4497, The Canning Trade. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS: Berlin Chapman Hydraulic 
Elevators have been used successfully to elevate peas 
thru 1600 feet of tubing without damage, at very low 


cost. Can be used for beans, whole grain corn, etc. 
Entire system can be thoroughly sterilized under pres- 
sure of live steam up to 260° F. Motor or belt drive. 
Write Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wisconsin. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


A BARGAIN 


The mother of a Kentucky mountaineer family was packing a 


her scant belongings in preparation to leaving the old home- 
stead. A son lumbered into the room. 


“Where ya goin’ maw?” he asked. 
“Your paw traded me to our neighbor for a horse.” 
“Wal, I allus said paw was a good business man.” 


FIRE AWAY 
Chief Petty Officer: “The enemy are as thick as peas. 
shall we do?” 
Officer of the Deck: “Shell them, you idiot, shell them.” 


What 


TOO LATE 

MacGregor and MacPherson decided to swear off whiskey, but 
MacGregor thought it would be best if they had one bottle to 
put in the cupboard in case of illness. 

After three days MacPherson could bear it no longer and 
said: “MacGregor, ah’m not verra weel today.” 

“Too late, MacPherson, ah was verra sick myself all day 
yesterday!” 


PREPARED FOR THE WORST 


There was turmoil on deck, feet clattered to and fro, there | 
was a grinding sound, and the engines seemed to stop. 

The timid passenger rushed from his cabin and almost col- 
lided with the captain. 

“What has happened?” he panted. 

“Be prepared for the worst!” said the captain sternly. 

“Wh’where are the lifebelts?” 

“Tt’s too late to use those,” said the captain, “we’ve done 
everything we can. Now it’s every man for himself!” 

He led the timid one to the side of the deck. 

“T can’t! I daren’t look!” he cried. “Tell me what has 
happened!” 

“We’re at dock,” said the captain gently. 


A widow visited a spiritualist medium who satisfactorily pro- 
duced the deceased husband for a little chinfest. 

“Dear John,” the widow questioned eagerly, “are you happy 
now?” 

“T am very happy,” the spook assured her. 

“Happier than you were on earth with me?” the widow con- 
tinued. 

“Yes,” John asserted, “I am happier now.” 

“Oh do tell me, John,” the widow cried rapturously, “Wh at is 
it like in heaven?” : 

“Heaven!” the spook snapped, “I ain’t in heaven.” 


INFORMATION, PLEASE 
Hotel Guest (phoning down from room): “Is this the »ight 
clerk?” 
Clerk (sleepy and in bad humor): “Well, what’s biting )0u?” 
Guest: “That’s what I’d like to know.” 


THE WISDOM OF THE AGE 
“It’s time there was some agreement between you anc my 
daughter, young man.” 
“The fact is, sir, I’m a bit nervous at the idea of marrige.” 
“Pooh! Why, before I was married I didn’t know what fear 
was.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


‘he Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details, 


‘GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BOX (Corrugated). SEALING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Chisho yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food } iinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill 
A. K bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


Sinclair-S tt Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin pman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho! yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food } inery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamil: pper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. |! nkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. X: s & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON’ ORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin 1an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish< yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ! Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
La Pc t & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
x = s & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CON’ ‘R BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin 1an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chist der Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Pe : & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. | ; & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CON\! >RS, Hydraulic. 


ae an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
hish ier Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
coo: Continuous, Agitating. 
1e Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chi Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Jer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ry Corporation, Hoopeston, 
tr per & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE © TRADE 


November 20, 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


1944 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. . 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimcre, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapclis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Oho 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 

Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, III. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Fraung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Zonn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New Yerk City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chica Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Adhesives for all your needs 
stocked right here Baltimore 


Dewalco and 


DEWALCO AND GOLD SEAL ADHESIVES 
Gold Seal adhesives were specifically Pick-Up Gums Nos. 202, 205, 207, 272-5 
‘ P Uses: In all dard high- icki 
designed to meet the various needs Used 
: ° Properties: Strong bond; minimum water content; resist 
ip of canners. You can get the right absorption of moisture from air: inhibit rusting and discol- 
material for each type of labeling and ‘anise designed to cover ranges of temper- 
case sealing operation and every con- Yield: 175-190 cases (24 No. 2 cans)/lb. 
dition you may be up against—hot Pick-Up Cements Nos. 381, 382, 383, 383H, 384 
: Uses: Lump-form cements for machines equipped with 
cans, cold cans, ordinary labels, hard- heated gum pots. 
? a Properties: _ Strong initial tack; no stringing; never brittle; 
to-stick labels, corrugated cases, solid easy to and use; rust-stain; 
‘ no waste; wide range: 
fibre cases. 
No. Labeling range Pot temperature 
381 35-900F. 240-280°F. 
Dewalco and Gold Seal adhesives 
-145°F. 240-320°F. 
are products of the Dewey and Almy 383H 130-190°F. 275-320°F. 
Chemical Company, who have speci- = — es 
; 2 Yield: 270 cases (24 No. 2 cans)/lb. 
alized for over a quarter-century in ch si 
; Prepared Lap Pastes Nos. 950, 965 
serving canners, who know the pro- Uses: For pasting laps of wrap-around labels on all stand- 
bl ard labeling machines; ready to use. 
ems of the Industry, and who have a High-solids pastes, yet free-flowing in pots; 
: . permit fine machine adjustments; positive, quick set; highly 
continuously developed new materials concentrated; wrinkle-free; recommended for both varnish- 
to meet the ever-changing needs of Sa 
Yield: 1000 cases (24 No. 2 cans) 3 Ibs. 
canners. 
Tin Paste No. 660 
aaa Ps all hand-labeling operations on tin, glass, terne 
W plate, black iron, and other metal surfaces. 
e carry complete stocks of all Properties: Rapid penetration; no curling; flexible film; 
these products right here in Baltimore, 
ield: 100,000 sq. in./gal, 
read 
cacy te serve you promptly when Case Sealing Glue No. 712 
you need it. Our men understand Uses; For sealing all types of corrugated or fiberboard 
shipping containers. 
your problems and will be glad to Properties: High solids, low viscosity; high intitial tack; 
kk sollte strong bond; dilution and yield determined by density of 
work with you. board and length of compression time; also used without 
dilution. 
Yield; 1000 cases (24 No. 2 cans), tops and bottoms /5-7 Ibs. 
4 # ROBINS & C0 Case Cement # 737 (Waterproof) 
“Ga a 8 Uses: For waterpoof sealing of solid, fibre V-1 and V-2 
F boards and all other types of fiberboard cartons and cases; 
NCORPORATED machine or hand application. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND Properties: Extremely high solids; rapid set; positive, 
waterproof seal; recommended to be used undiluted: but 
10-15% dilution may be made for hand sealing if necessary; 
: compression chamber time 27-60 seconds; meets J.A.N-A 
Dewalco and Gold Seal Adhesives -10L specifications for water proof adhesives for sealing 
are manufactured by the Dewey and fiberboard boxes for QMC overseas shipments. 
Almy Chemical Company of Cam- Yield: 500 cases (24 No. 2 cans), tops and bottoms/gal. 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
7 JEWALCO AND GOLD SEAL ADHESIVES 
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IN ROGERS SWEET 
CORN IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM...... 


A prime Rogers objective is to fore- 
see the future requirements of sweet 
corn processors ... and insofar as 
possible, develop satisfactory varie- 
ties to meet those needs. For example, 
the current improvement program 
includes first, varieties more suitable 
for mechanical harvesting; second, 
improvement of color in stand- 
ard varieties; and third, strains 
better adapted to whole ear freez- 
ing. This, of course, is being 
done in addition to the diligent 
care given to the maintenance of 
highest quality and productive- 
ness of all currently used varieties. 


ROGERS BROS. 


SEED COMPANY 
308 W. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
PEAS « SWEET CORN « BEANS 


Three views of an Ft hybrid designed 
for canning. The stalk is sturdy, clean, suckerless 
and reaches an average height of 7}4 feet. Ears 
are good size, uniform, with 12-14 rows of deep 
golden kernels. 


i 
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